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prevent the transmission of disease from bovines to 
Tae AnnuaL GENERAL MEETING. man. Everyone interested was anxious to learn the 


The meeting this year in Edinburgh, though the results of crucial exp-riments which the Commis- 
sion was known to have carried out. The report 


first for a quarter of a century, was not a Breat suc- says—“The results which we have obtained are so 
cess. Scotland mustered about 30 members and striking that we have felt it our duty to make them 
England 10, whilst Ireland was unrepresented. It | known without further delay.” The results of ex- 
may be said that the annual meeting is quite aj Periments made with twenty different “ strains ” of 


humana tuber materi: ste 3: 
formal affair, required by our Charter but otherwise |! , aa tuberculous material are stated as follows : 
— “In the case of seven of the above strains of 


uninteresting. This is partly true, because nothing human origin the introduction of the material into 
can be done except find fault with the work of the| cattle gave rise at once to acute tuberculosis with 
Council, but it is an opportunity for the members | the development of widespread disease in various 
to meet and put in practice our motto—Vis wnita | °82S of the body such as the spleen, lungs, liver, 


‘ ‘ : lymphatic glands etc. In some instances the disease 
fortior—about the last thing that the units of a was of remarkable severity. In the case of the re- 


corporate body ever dream of. This year’s meeting maining strains the bovine animal into which the 
was more than usually gloomy. The President was | tuberculous material was introduced was affected to 
ill, and only by a great effort was able to preside, a less extent.” The report further says-—* We have 


after which he had to return home to a sick bed.| Very carefully compared the disease thus set up in 
‘| the bovine animal by material of human origin with 


Everyone admired his pluck in attending and re- | that set up in the bovine animal by material of 
gretted the cause of his enforced retirement. bovine origin, and so far we have found the one, 
After the meeting was officially closed it trans- | both in its broad general features and in_ its finer 


pired that a number of the men present had in- histological details, to be identical with the other. 
We have so far failed to discover any character Ly 
'which we could distinguish the one from the 


formalities of public meetings waited until it was | other.” 
too late. This was very regrettable as it led tore-| This confirms the results obtained by Professor 
marks at the dinner of a controversial nature which | Hamilton and Mr. M’Lauehlan Young at Aberdeen, 


-|and may be accepted as demonstrating the trans- 
would have made quite a nice diversion had they | “7° D) 
| missibility of tuberculosis from man to bovines, and 


been discharged at the meeting. It was quite ex- affording convincing evidence of the transmission 
pected that the Liverpool scheme would have been | thom bovines to man. 
@ prominent topic, but the annual report carefully} It is true we have just had published an account 


left out all reference to it and so no one took the | of some experiments made in Germany which failed 
in infecting bovines from man. This failure is re- 


initiative, although gentlemen were present from markable, but of course the negative result is 
Lancashire who had never before been seen at an entirely upset by the positive results obtained here. 
annual meeting. Whatever the explanation of the German failures 

Our report it will be noticed requires double the | may be the fact remains that virulent wae _ 
Space in which to report the sayings at the dinner | been caused in hovines by the experiments of the 
to that necessary for the annual meeting. Perhaps | Royal Commission. ; ae _ a 
the worst feature of the Edinburgh meeting was the | The matter cannot be a rere, 
marked absence of members of Council. Messrs. | have conclusive evidence of — O bee _ 
Williams, Wragg, McCall, Dewar, Mason, and Gar- | animals from a disease whieh wide y heen r ane 
nett were all that arrived out of 32 members. When | we have also unfortunately constant attempts on 


. i , less apathy | the part of those interested to hide the disease anc 
we meet in Beotland let us hope ees belittle the danger. There is room for controversy 


will 7 

be shown. | as to what should be done, but there is now no 

THE INTERIM TuBERCULOsIS Revort. for denial of danger. The of diseased 

ines mav ake ur that when the 

The Royal Commission on Tuberculosis were well | hovines may make up their minds tha on 

i i : i ‘t. Those whose | full report of the Commission appears some restric- 

advised to issue a short interim report. Those whose full repc 
Interests led them to adopt Koch's statements were tons will be put upon the spread o , 


already crying out against all measures adopted to animals. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


On THE PROPHYLAXIS OF PUERPERAL INFECTIONS. 
A paper read by Dr. Srorcu, of Schmalkalden, 
District Veterinary Surgeon, before an assembly 
of Hessian veterinary surgeons at Kassel. 


As the antiseptic method has shown an un- 
exampled advance in human surgery during a few 
decades, so also has the method of the veterinary 
— become better, but not quite proportion- 
ately. 

It is a well-known fact that the production of 
asepsis and antisepsis in veterinary practice is ex- 
tremely difficult and almost impossible in conse- 
quence of unfavourable external conditions. But 
this fact furnishes no excuse for indifference or 
superficiality, nor for ignoring or neglecting impor- 
tant methods; for the difficulties can be overcome 
by the care, good will, and competent knowledge 
which every graduate from the University of to- 
day brings with him. 

The rules of aseptic and antiseptic methods must 


be observed for good or ill in a sphere which is of | 


greatest importance to the majority of veterinary 
surgeons and perhaps receives little consideration, 
namely, parturition work. It can scarcely be 
wondered at that here, and especially in dealing 
with the large domestic animals, the difficulties of 
producing asepsis and antisepsis are enormous. 
Here is the stall furnishing the operating and 
lying-in room of the patient, the straw in the stall 


pathological anatomy exercises under Rokitansky. 

| Semmelweiss noticed this fact and made the propo- 

| sition that decaying organic stuff brought into the 

womb of a pregnant woman will bring on child-bed 

fever.—Ex. Berliner Thiertirzt Woch. G. M. 
(To be continued.) 


TETANUS IN A CALF. 


A two months old calf was castrated by the local 
operator by means of a ligature of ordinary string 
smeared with grease, three days after the calf was 
| unable to suck, neither could it swallow. When 
| Seen by Dr. Pilade Bellotti fifteen days after the 

operation there were strong spasmodic contractions 
of the masseter muscles so that the mouth could 
| not open, the back and loins were as stiff as if the 
animal were all in one piece, and it could only be 
raised with the greatest difficulty, the legs were ina 
state of continual contraction, respiration was very 
much accelerated and dyspnoic, the nostrils dilated, 
eyes staring, pulse frequent. There was nothing 
abnormal on the field of operation. Tetanus was 
diagnosed and the calf killed. 

The case is reported owing to the rarity of tetanus 
in bovines.—La Clin. Vét. 

[The translator has noted five cases in calves fol- 
lowing the operation, three fatal and two recoveries, 
also one case of a cow after parturition recovered. | 

F. E. P. 


ReETRO-PHARYNGEAL ADENITIS IN A BuLu. 


A bull in fair condition was affected with roaring 
at times, there was considerable difficulty in swal- 


is the bed ; the laity or quack with or without’ in- | lowing and at last the roaring became so bad that 
struments have been having a try at the patient; asphyxia threatened, salivation was abundant and 
here there will often be a greater demand on the rumination regular, there was no deformity of the 
physical power, endurance, presence of mind, | frontal and nasal bones, percussion over the region 
knowledge, and ability of the veterinary surgeon | was normal, the left sublingual glands were much 
than in the most careful ordinary operation, so that hypertrophied. 
in the heat of the fight the ordinary precautions! “Besnoit found on introducing his hand a_ soft 
once disregarded, remain, and only with great diffi- tumour in the upper part of the pharynx which 
culty is the birth favourably accomplished. This fluctuated somewhat and was smooth on the surface, 
will especially appeal to the young veterinary sur- | extending from before to behind, the part affecting 
geon who has only indifferently, or not at all, ac- ' the posterior part of the soft palate was of such size 
quired the necessary knowledge for dealing with a as to obstruct the cesophagus and completely occlu- 
case like this in his student days. All these hind- | ded the pharynx. The bull was slaughtered, and 
rances should not lead us to depart from observing | Besnoit found that: the large tumour consisted of 
asepsis and antisepsis in parturition cases which is | enormously hypertrophied retro-pharyngeal glands 
so important a factor in prophylaxis of puerperal | filled with a mass of thick pus in which B. tubercu- 
inf2ction illnesses. Anyhow we ought to carry | losis was very abundant.—dAnnales de Méd. Vét. 
them out as far as external conditions will permit. | M. G. P. - 
If we carry out asepsis and antisepsis in as broad 7 
tions will THE VETERINARIAN IN AUSTRIA. 

In human medicine, before the epoch making dis-; Extract from “Manual of all Veterinary Laws and 
coveries of Lister, Pasteur, and Koch, the wtiology | Orders in Austro-Hungary and Bosnia.” 
and consequent precautions against puerperal in- Chapter I. 
fection illnesses were very hazy. One of the most| 1. ‘The object of the “K.K. Militar-Thierarznei Insti 
interesting works on the causes of puerperal ill-| tat” (Imperial Royal Military Veterinary Institute) is 
nesses in the pre-antiseptic time was that by | the education of civil and military V.Ss. also of military 
Semmelweiss in the year 1844. farriers etc. ete. 

At the Vienna gynzxcological clinic at that time a = ae is administered by the Ministry of 
an extraordinary percentage of women died of child | Wt, ete. etc, 
bed fever. As it was discovered that the | by a General delegated from the 
students immediately before their daily practice in po 


“ie : , 4, Students are either civilians or soldiers, etc. 
the clinic were occupied with post-mortems and (and others to No. 68.) ; 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


2. The standard of education necessary to enter the 
Institute is a certificate of having passed the sixth class 


in either of the higher schools, ete. 


4. The studies extend over a period of three years or 


six terms, etc. 
Chapter VI. 

Law oF ContaGious Diskases, 29, 1880. 

Extends over 


Maladie du Coit, Mange of Horse and Sheep, Rabies. 


In order to control the movements of animals the fol- 


lowing Orders exist : 
1. Cattle cannot be moved without a Pass, 
2. Cattle markets are supervised. 
3. Loading and unloading at railways are supervised. 
‘ ae 6. Slaughterhouses and burying places are super 
vised. 
An outbreak to be re 
declare infected area. 
All sanitary and prophylactic measures rigidly enforced 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 


26. County. Councils may prohibit movements into and 


out of infected areas. 


Use of milk prohibited. Use of meat from infected 


animals to be determined by veterinary surgeon. Fresh 
cases in infected area to be reported. 

Affected animals to be isolated and can only be moved, 
if for slaughter, with special permit. Grazing prohibi- 

Should outbreak occur while lying out, the 
meadows to be closed to cattle. 

Removal of dung prohibited, the same of fodder. En- 
trance of people into infected yards prohibited. Sale of 
unboiled milk prohibited. 

Carcases to be used for food must have affected parts 
removed. Markets prohibited. Warning boards to be 

laced on all roads leading to infected area or place. 
kins from infected animals tp be disinfected, also sheds 
and yards. 
Anthrayr. 


27. Animals ill or suspected dare not be slaughtered 
for food. Use of any part of animal prohibited. Autop- 
sies can only be carried out by veterinary surgeons. 
Skinning disallowed. Slaughter of apparently healthy 
animals of an infected farm or building for food may 
only be sanctioned by a veterinary surgeon. 

Isolation. Closing of infected stables or areas. Should — 
outbreak bear character of an epidemic, the whole local- | 
ity may be declared infected area. All sanitary, 
hygienic, and prophylactic precautions to be taken. In 
infected stables a disinfectant (3 per cent. corbolic sol. or, 
a6 ¥ cent. wat ry mixture with carb. oil)! should be at. 

nd. 

Sale of parts of infected carcase prohibited. An 
animal which has been in contact with an infected one 
is declared suspicious. Skinning not allowed. Dead 
animals to be protected from flies. If carcases get buried 
the skin must previously be cut crossways’. Burial 
ground to be fenced off for three years. Thorough dis- 
Infection of stable and dung, ete. 


28. Rinderpest. 
Glanders and Farcy. 

29. All affected animals to be destroyed. Suspicious 
cases isolated and only to be treated by veterinary sur- 
geons. Should suspicion last longer than six weeks, 
owner is called upon to defray expenses of supervision. 


Should he refuse, the animal is ordered to be slaugh- 
ered. 


(1) Rather weak, I should say.—H.R. 
(2) [have heard it said to prevent skin from being used 
t veterinary surgeon leaves the premises.—H_R. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease, Anthrax, 
Cattle Plague, Glanders and Farcy, Variola of Sheen, 


rted to local authorities, who 
Slaughter of infected animals. 


Animals which have been in contact with infected or 
suspicious animals are to be supervised by a veterinary 
surgeon for two months and may be released as sound 
after that time (if no symptoms to the contrary). 
County Councils can also slaughter animals showing sus- 
picious symptoms. (7) When veterinary surgeon declares 
the animal as ype affected ; (4) When circumstances 
demand it. If isolated animals are moved without 
notice or consent, they may be slaughtered. Carcases to 
be entirely destroyed. 

Not “a such animals should be declared glandered 
or farcied which show nodules or even ulcerated mucous 
/membrane or skin, but also such which lead a profes- 
sional man to suspect glanders or farey. All such 
animals are to be killed. 

2. Should the veterinary surgeon not be able to diag- 
nose the disease it is to be isolated. 
-| 3. On appearance of the disease, slaughter. 

5. The veterinary surgeon is to inspect isolated animals 

at least every 14 days. 

6. Apparently healthy animals out of infected stables 
.| may, if sanctioned, be used for work, but are not allowed 
to enter any other stables. 

9. In case of several infected areas, all animals to be 
inspected. Strict attention to disinfection, hygiene, ete, 

[Strange as it may seem to us, mallein, as an aid to 
diagnosis of glanders, is discredited by veterinary author- 
ities in Austria. I witnessed an outbreak three years ago 
among Infantry horses on the march. Five of the thirty 
horses were slaughtered and the rest kept under supervision. 
Of these a few more were slaughtered during the next few 
weeks. The remainder which showed no symptoms three 
months after the /irst case, were permitted to march on as 
sound. Last autumn I made enquiries as to the fate of the 
remaiuing lot and was given to understand that not a single 
animal was alive, all having developed marked symptoms of 
glanders within that time.—H.R. | 


30. Sheep Pock. 
31. Maladie du Coit. 
33. Seahies- -Horse and Sheep. 


Affected horses to be put under veterinary treatment. 
Bad cases to be slaughtered. Contact animals four weeks 
| isolation. 

Rahies. 


35 
anp Meat [Nspecrion, 
ivery town or village should have an adequate num- 


| ber of cattle and meat inspectors. Inspection to be per- 


formed by two persons, viz., a member of Council and a 
veterinary surgeon or doctor. Inspectors to inspect 
animal to be slaughtered before and after. Fines if con- 
travened. Every strange animal to be inspected, Only 
healthy animals to be admitted to slanghter. Inspectors 
to receive fees, ete. 
Chapter XVI. Horst Breepine, 

Belongs to the Ministry of Agriculture which is assis- 

ted by the Central Horse-breeding Commission since 


1876. On account of its expense this Commission was 
reduced in 1878. Its agendas transferred to the Com- 


mandant of the Stallion Depdt. 
Government Studs, 


In the studs Radautz, Lipizza, Mezohegyes, Babolna, 
Kishér, Fogaros, is reared the so called hlood-stoek, 
The best products are used for propagation in the studs, 
and partly (only stallions) for the stallion depots. The 
less valuable are sold annually. Till 1869 these studs 
were dependencies of the Ministry for War, since then 
of Ministry of Agriculture. The stallion depots are to 
supply suitable stallions for respective districts. ( over- 
ing period from March 1 till June 30th ; stallions go on 


tour. 


art of the stallions are recruited from the studs, 


others are bought either in the country or imported. 
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Private Studs. 


As Government studs cannot supply an adequate 
amount of stallions, private studs are a necessity. But 
to ensure efficient stallions these have to be granted a 
licence, which is to ensure the use of sound sires. 

Every sire to have alicence to cover strange mares. 
To cover own mares no licence is necessary. 

The Commission, to decide the fitness or unfitness of 
a stallion, is composed of a representative of the Com- 
mandant of the Government Stallion Depdét, a veteri- 
nary surgeon and two other persons of knowledge. 


Premiums and Subventions. 


As encouragement for breeding, the Government gives 

rizes in the shape of Breeders prizes, Race prices, and 
Eevventions. he Breeders’ prizes consist of money, 
medals, diplomas for mares, stallions, and foals. The 
racing prizes are given to winners of these special races 
as encouragement for breeding English thoroughbred 
material. 

MILITARY SCHOOLS FOR SHOEING. 


There are 10 schools in 10 different towns. These 
schools have the object of affording facilities in the 
theory and practice of shoeing to soldiers who already 
have a slight knowledge of the subject. There are two 
sessions yearly, from January 2nd till June 30, and 
from July 1st till end of December. 

The teaching consists of : 

(a) Lectures on Theory of Shoeing. 

(6) The making of shoes for sound and unsound feet, 

preparation of hoofs, fitting, and fixing of shoes. 

(c) Acquaintance with the diseases of the hoof and 
their treatment. 

(d) Lectures on first aid in cases of dangerous and 
severe illnesses, especially colic and lymphatic 
diseases. 

While lecturing the tutor is to confine himself to the 

book on Shoeing, by Prof. Dr. Pillwax. Those pupils 
undergo examination. 


Chapter X.X.—THE KNACKERS. 


Suitable localities are such as are isolated and in no 
way dangerous to public health. Should be enclosed 
and divided into two burying grounds for infectious 
and non-infectious diseased carcases. Holes 25 metres 
deep, to allow 2m. of soil ; these may not be used again 
till 8—15 years have elapsed. Knackers’ horses have 
to be kept isolated. Knackers’ duties are: 

Catching of dogs (stray) with a nooze, or killing with 
club or pistol if necessary. 

As soon as an animal dies it is the owner's duty to 
summon the knacker within 24 hours, whose duty it is to 
take it away. The owner is not allowed to skin the 
carcass. 

Knacker may not enter other stables. He has to 
report suspicious cases. 

Skinning allowed only at knackeries. Useful parts 
belong to owner of carcass. 

Sale of flesh prohibited. 

Knacker is not allowed to keep pigs, nor to treat ani- 
mals or man. 

The knacker is paid by Government, parish, private 
owners of animals for services rendered (catching dogs, 
slaying, and burying animals, etc., etc.) 

Then follow in detail post-mortem appearances of 
infectious diseases: 1. Anthrax; 2. Rinderpest, Pleuro- 
pneumonia. Pre-mortem appearance of infectious 
diseases: 1. Glanders; 2. Farcy; 3. Rabies. 

Glanders.—-Only the horse is affected by it. There 
is found to exude out of one, more seldom both, nostrils, 
a turbid, tenacious, yellowish, or greenish fiuid, at times 
mingled with blood. When animal blows his nostrils 


irregular spots or stri congested, but chiefly elon- 
gated the of which are raised, 
irregular, etc., etc. In other phases you see round, soft, 
yellowish knots of different sizes (millet to pea) sur- 
rounded by congested mucous membranes. If not to 
be seen these ulcerations may be felt. Unilateral en- 
largement of sub-maxillary gland is usual, adhering to 
skin, immovable, not painful. 

Neither the character, secretions, nor the presence of 
enlarged lymphatics are diagnostic, one can only declare 
the horse glandered when one has either seen or felt 
ulcers or nodules, or both. 

Then follow a few post-mortem appearances. 

Farcy.— On shoulders, sides of chest, under belly, on 
shins are tumours the size of hazel to walnut, singly or 
close together joined by strings (lymphatics is meant 
H.R.), painless. Follow symptoms. 

Rabies.—Then follow duties, procedure when catching 
stray dogs, procedure with carcases, skin, ete., ete. 


Chapter XXIJ.—Sanitary Laws In Huncary. 


In hands of Police and County Council. Members of 
Local Sanitary Board are: Doctors, Veterinary Sur- 
geons, Chemisis, Notary, Teacher, and three intelligent 
inhabitants. . 

Then follow frontier regulations, and seaport regula- 
tions, the latter have their special regulations. 


Horley, Surrey. H. 


Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting was held in the rooms of the 
Highland and _ Agricultyral Society, George IV. 
Bridge, Edinburgh, on Wednesday, June Ist, the Presi- 
dent, Prof. W. O. Williams, F.R.S.E., presiding. There 
was an attendance of about fifty gentlemen representing 
nearly all parts of the country, amongst others present 
being Messrs. F. W. Wragg, James M’Call, J. R. U. 
Dewar, A. W. Mason, F. W. Garnett, John Cameron, 
Peter Wilson, J. McKenna, J. M’Lauchlan Young, Wm. 
Robb, F. L. Gooch, K. P. Rankin, Wm. Hunting, R. 
Rutherford, C. Cunningham, D. 8. Rabagliati, J. Sar- 
jent, J. Seton, W. 8S. E. Morton, Jas. Henderson, J 
Dunstan, T. Eaton Jones, H. Sumner, 8. Jackson, G. A. 
Thompson, J. Connochie, J. E. Grey, I. M’Callum, Hugh 
Begg, Jun., D. Imrie, T. R. R. Hoggan, Jas. MacFarlane, 
W. S. Barnes, J. Riddoch, A. Spruell, Jas. Peddie, J. 
Hutton, R. E. Montgomery, J. W. M’Intosh, Geo. That- 
cher (solicitor), and Arthur W. Hill, (secretary). 

Apologies were intimated from a number of gentlemen 
who could not attend the meeting. 

The Secretary having read the notice calling the 
meeting, as extracted from 7'he London Gazette, the 
minutes of last meeting were unanimously approved, 
on the motion of Mr. M’Call, seconded by Mr. Mason. 


ScRUTINEERS REPORT. 


The SecrETARY submitted the report of the scrutit 
eers on the voting for vacancies on the Council as fol- 
lows :—M’Fadyean, 1202 ; Trigger, 1024 ; Villar, 1008: 
Cope, 990; Simpson, 925 ; Major-General Thomson, 
A.V.D., 865; Hunter, 856; and Garnett, 826. These 
eight gentlemen were declared elected. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the scrutineers Messt*. 
H. A. MacCormack, W. C. Prudames, A. Rogersot, 
Harry Lomas, A. H. Fowne, J. Share-Jones, and W./ 
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ANNUAL Report. 


The annual report of the Council having been cireu- 
lated amongst members was held as read. it stated that 


fifty-five members had been admitted to the profession 
during the year. The Registration Committee had 


rint 500 copies this year, but they hoped they would not 
iave any over at the end of the year. 
In regard to errors or wrong addresses, another gentle- 
man said he was quite sure that if members would buy 
Registers, and advise Mr. Hill, the secretary, when they 


during the year had under consideration ainety-four saw mistakes, that the matter would be put right at the 


cases—sixteen standing over from the previous year, and 
seventy-eight new cases. There had been four prosecu- 
tions against unqualified persons endeavouring to pass 
themselves off as veterinary surgeons, and in each case 
there had been a conviction with fine and costs. One 
member of the College had been struck off the Register 
for unprofessional conduct; and several complaints 
against members for advertising had been investigated, 
and in each case an undertaking given. The financial 
statement for the year ending 30th April last showed a 
balance of £447 14s. 9d. to the credit of the Society. 

Mr. Goocn said that he had on a previous occasion 
called attention to some of the items of expenditure, and 
he was glad to see that the matter had not been lost 
sight of. Most of the items this year showed a decrease 
—stationery and printing, for example, being down from 
£215 to £122. But they could be too scrupulous in this 
respect. Something might be put into the annual report 
which would give those who lived at a distance a better 
indication of what took place at the annual meeting. He 
moved that a verbatim report of the proceedings at the 
annual meeting be printed along with the annual 


r. CAMERON, Berwick, rose to speak, when the 
PrestDENT asked him if he proposed to second Mr. 
Gooch’s motion. 

Mr. CAMERON said while he agreed with the spirit of 
it, he thought it was rather sweeping. 

The PRESIDENT said that unless the motion was secon- 
ded it could not be discussed. 

There being no apparent move from any other quar- 
ter, Prof. Dewar said that Mr. Gooch and others had 
come a long way to the meeting, and it was only fair 
that they should hear their views. Without committing 
himself to the motion he would second it, in order that 
it might be discussed. 

Mr. CaMERON then moved that a more extended re- 
port only of the annual meeting be given, but this was 
not seconded. 

On a show of hands being taken for Mr. Gooch’s 


earliest opportunity. 

Mr. Goocn said that although his motion had not 
been carried he would move the adoption of the annua) 
report. 

_ Mr. CAMERON said there was another matter he would 
like to say a few words about, and that was the practical 
efficiency of their Charters. The annual meeting was 
fixed fora day which, it was known, clashed with at 
least one other function in England. He thought also 
that six days was too short a period for them to have 
voting papers in their hands. Many of them did not 
know the best candidates that were standing, and before 
they had time to write and get the information the time 
might be up for returning the papers. Many of them 
were forced to do what he himself had had to do— sign 
the paper and send it to be filled in by a friend whom 
they could trust to do what was best in the interests of 
the profession. Another matter he would like to see 
altered was the number of examinations held during the 
year. He failed entirely to see that there was any need 
for an examination at Christmas. If a student could 
not pass after one year’s study, but got through at the 
Christmas examination, it meant that the remainder of 
the season was almost lost to him. He would be much 
better to wait till the next examination, and pass with 
honours. 

Mr. R. Ruruerrorp said that in the annual report 
there should be given specific information regarding the 
irregularities investigated by the Council. [It was im- 
portant that the members of the College should know 
what these irregularities were — whether they were cases 
of soliciting or advertising. He thought that if there 
was a little more latitude allowed to practitioners 
younger practitioners especially in the way of advei cis- 
ing and making their coming to a district known, there 
would be less of the graver fault of solicitation. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. CAMERON instanced the case of a young man 
coming to a district where it had been well proved that 
there was no room for another veterinary surgeon, dump- 
ing himself down, and going round the district and 


motion, it also was declared lost. 

Mr. Goocn said that he did not see why they should 
not have a full report of the annual meeting printed, as | 
well as of the Council meetings. The report they had 


canvassing all the clients. He did not know if that 
would come under the cognisance of the Registration 
Committee, but it ought to. _ 

Mr. M’Invosn, Dalkeith, said he, too, was of opinion 


was generally a short one, and his idea was to widen 
interest in the annual meeting. From the programme, 
they had apparently nothing to do at that meeting but 
adinit the new Councilmen, and pass the annual 
report. 

Mr. HunTING said that he did not sce, as long as the 
journals went to the expense of reporting the annual 
meeting, why they should bother about it. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Goocu said all he wanted was to give a little more 
interest to the annual meeting. They had now tried 
Edinburgh and London, but all they could get to attend 
was about 50 out of 3,500 members. 

Mr. Cameron asked what was the reason that the 
Register had this year been raised in price from 2s. 6d. 
to 3s. 6d. If there were any copies over at the end of 
the year he suggested that they should be sent to the 

ifferent veterinary associations, the secretaries of which 
might bring them under the notice of members. Names 
were allowed to remain on which ought to have been off, 
while addresses sometimes were not very satistactory. 

Mr. Wrace said that the Register had been carried 
on for years at a great loss to the Treasury, and it was 
determined this year to raise the price to see if they 
could not make it pay its way. They had agreed to 


‘that information regarding irregularities should be laid 
before the members. He himself made a complaint 
| during the year, and he was not satisfied with the 
“manner in which it was dealt with by the Council. He 
therefore moved disapproval of the report so far as that 
case was concerned, and if it was in order he could give 
the meeting particulars of the case, ; 

The CHAIRMAN said it would not be in order to give 
such particulars at the annnal meeting. : 

Mr. M’Isrosn said that in that case he wished to 
enter his dissent against the finding of the Council in 
the matter. 

Mr. Huntine seconded the adoption of the report, 
which was then put to the mecting and carried. 

Mr. THATCHER, solicitor, pointed out that the number 
of examinations held during the year was not fixed by 
Charter, but by bye-law. It was the same in regard to 
the time for voting: all that was required was that the 
secretary should have the papers in his hands seven 
clear days before the annual meeting. Both of these 
matters could be changed by bye-law. He would be an 


interested party if they wanted to go for a new Charter, 
as it would mean profitable work for him, but he must 
remind them that it was expensive to get anew Charter. 
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The Government fees alone on the last occasion came to 
£100 odd. Mr. Thatcher was proceeding to make ex- 

lanations regarding what had been said about the 
investigation of irregularities, but Mr. HUNTING objected 
that such explanations were not in order, and the report 
was adopted without further comment. 

Mr. Cameron: Are we to understand that the 
business is over ? 

The PRESIDENT: Yes. 

Mr. CAMERON expressed regret, and said that there 
were one or two other things that he himself had intended 
to call attention to if no other one had done so. One 
of these was to thank the Council, or certain members of 
it, for the great benefits which had been secured for the 
Army Department of the profession. Another was to 
direct the attention of the Council to another State 
Department which was as worthy of the best energies 
and efforts of the Council as the War Department was, 
he meant the Board of Agriculture. The management, 
or misinanagement, of the Board of Agriculture entailed 
an amount of ridicule aad loss of prestige on members 
of the —- far greater than they suffered from the 
Army Department. 

Mr. Mason said that as the business was over he 
begged to move a most hearty vote of thanks to the 
President for presiding. This was Professor Williams’ 
second year of office, and considering that he lived a 
long way from the Council centre he had been most 
attentive. It was a great many years since they met in 
Edinburgh, and it must be gratifying to their Chairman 
to see such a representative gathering of the profession 
there that day. Prof. Wiu1AMs briefly replied. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to the High- 
land Society for the use of the hall. 


ANNUAL DINNER. 


The Annual Dinner was held in the Balmoral Hotel 
in the evening under the presidency of Professor M’Call, 
the President being unfortunately prevented from 
attending owing toindisposition. About thirty gentle- 
men were present including, in addition to many of those 
who were present at the business meeting, the Earl of 
Mansfield, who supported the Chairman on the right; 
Prof. Boyce, who supported the Chairman on the left; 
Mr. F. W. Wragg acted as Vice-chairman. 

Before beginning the toast list the CHAIRMAN ex- 

ressed regret at the absence of Professor Williams. 
They had the pleasure of seeing him at the business 
meeting, but he was manifestly so ill that he and others 
advised him not to risk coming out in the evening. He 
regretted the absence of the President all the more that 
it placed him in a position which he could not fill any- 
thing like so well as Professor Williams could have 
done. (“ No, no.”) 

The CHAIRMAN then intimated an apology from Mr. 
MacDonald, Secretary of the Highland Society, and pro- 
ceeding, gave in a tew graceful sentences the usual 
loyal toasts which were cordially pledged. 

Mr. WM. HuntING gave “The Imperial Forces,” and 
in the course of his remarks criticised the action of the 
Government in selecting only four and_ five-year-old 
horses for service in South Africa and insisting on these 
being absolutely sound. He himself had seen numerous 
horses rejected which although not perhaps perfectly 
sound were better suited for the work than numbers of 
those which were finally selected. A very large amount 
of the inefficiency of the South African war was due to 
defects in the horses—defects which were not due to 
the veterinary surgeons, but were allowed to arise in 
spite of their advice. (Hear, hear.) 

Captain Mason replied. 


ences of leading members of that profession. It was 
usual to speak of the veterinary profession as being 
younger than the medical profession He did not believe 
there was any pos difference in their ages. From the 
earliest times the health of animals was a very impor- 
tant branch of medicine. He himself had seen methods 
of treatment adopted among Arabs and natives of India 
and Australia which had been handed down to them 
from time immemorial. He believed that the two pro- 
fessions had been running together from the commence- 
ment of civilisation, and he trusted they would continue 
to do so. They had been of mutual! advantage to each 
other, and he hoped that nothing would occur to mar 
the harmony which ought to prevail between them 
(Applause.) 

Professor Boycr, in responding, expressed his appre- 
ciation of the kindness which had prompted the Presi- 
dent and the members of the Geoul tides to invite him 
to be present there that evening. Mr. Rutherford had 
spoken in most friendly terms of the relationship which 
existed and ought to exist between the medical and the 
veterinary professions. As a member of the medical 
profession it was his hope and ambition to see the link 
which existed between them welded and made even 
stronger. He had the greatest regard for the veteri- 
nary profession. A great German pathologist recently 
declared that the only ditference between the veterinary 

rofession and the medical profession was their object. 

e quite agreed with that; it was yearly becoming more 
and more impressed upon them that they could not _pro- 
gress in their university education without the help of 
the veterinary profession. They were obliged now in 
dealing with certain diseases in the human subject to 
study closely certain diseases of animals, and it was for 
that reason and knowing the immense importance that 
it was for the country at large that many were now con- 
vinced that more money must be forthcoming in _ this 
country in order that a proper and adequate study of 
diseases of animals might be encouraged. I1t was to a 
large extent a matter of money—a question of the 
sinews of war. He compared the large sums which 
were spent on the Continent on this matter with what 
was spent here. One could not help feeling and know- 
ing that the universities had large sums of money en- 
trusted to them for educational purposes. Why should 
one great profession be left out of all these great advan- 
tages. Surely it was time for the veterinary profession 
to come forward and share in the grants given to the 
Universities. In doing so they need not give up any 
of the privileges which they possessed. The medical 
faculty had retained its independence, although ailied 
with the universities, and there was no reason why the 
veterinary faculty should not do the same. It was for 
them, forall who had an interest in veterinary education, 
to see how best this change could be brought about. 
(Applause.) 

Professor Dewar, in proposing “ Agriculture,” said it 
was to agriculturists they must look in great part as 
providing them with means of livelihood. 

The Eart of MANSFIELD, in responding to the toast, 
said it was in his capacity as president of the Highland 
and Agricultural Society, and as Chairman of directors 
that he was there that night. They had heard from 
Professor Dewar of the extreme importance of British 
agriculture towards the rest of the world. It had been 
able to produce stock of the best possible quality, and 
its history, although not very old, was extremely 
interesting. A hundred and forty years ago agriculture 
in the kingdom of Scotland was in a very poor and dis- 
tressful state. He had some means of knowing that 
from having perused some most interesting family docu- 
ments, which, although written in a spirit of congratu- 


‘ lation, only too plainly betrayed how lamentable was the 


“The Medical Profession” was given by Mr. Ruther- , general condition not only of the agriculturisé himself, 
ford, who recounted some of his own pleasing experi- + but of his animals, his implements, and his dwelling—® 
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fact of everything that concerned him. It was the dut | i 
t : ‘ . y would have been the first man to say no; but as far as 
of all those interested in Agriculture—that was to say, he understood it there was no aa intention, and in 


the landlord, the tenant, and the labourer, to do their these cir ‘es he ¢ ‘conceive W 
individual work so as to bring the whole system of agri- cumatances he could not conceive why they 


1 t Should oppose it. (Hear, hear.) So far as he was per- 
culture into one great harmonious whole for the benefit sonally should the ‘the 
of the community. Come.) It was unfortunately assistance in his power. (Applause.) He could say 
er too true that agriculture had been in the descendent. more, but did not think it would be advisable under the 
rather than in the ascendent for a great number of years. | circumstances. Professor Williams had his deep sym- 
The only thing which had kept them in heart was the pathy, and he hoped he should live to see him and the 
magic word “ hope.” They hoped for better times and. New Veterinary College established on a sound footing 
for a better season than last, when they had the sad spec- | 


. ! and aftiliated with the Liverpool University, but at the 
tacle of seeing standing corn of the best quality ont not | same time that neither he “ any other a be 9 
only in October, but almost into December. At the have the privilege of granting pm Brome to the students. 
present time their prospects were hopeful. (App.) | (Applause.) 
The Ro al College of Veterinary Surgeoms” was given The only other toast on the list was that of “The 

by Dr. Chalmers Watson. ; Chairman,” which was proposed in flattering terms by 

The CHAIRMAN, in reply, said he had replied to this| Professor Dewar, and supported by Mr. Bell. After 
toast on many occasions during the past thirty years, Professor McCall had briefly replied the company sang 
but never before had he greater pleasure in doing so, or | “ Auld Lang Syne” and broke up. 
did he wish more to say something which might be for, During the evening an excellent wrogramme of instru- 
the benefit of the profession. Dr. Watson had pointed | | 


po mental music was carried out, and songs were sung by 
out to them that there was only one port of admission to| Mr. M’Lauchlan Young, Mr. Bell, the Chairman, Mr. 


their profession, while there were many to the medical | Aitken and others. 

profession. That he held was one of the best and Soeeeareaigeeec : : 

strongest features profession. (Hear, hear.) It 

was sometimes said that students were better taught in i iiciialiaaidaica 

or Glasgow. Prof. Dewar CANCER RESEARCH. 

and himself always the satisfaction of feeling that} yw , 

- agree fe have to thank Dr. Bashford for a copy of No. I 

of the Reports on the investigations of the Cancer Re- 
ang search Fund. F it we abstract the f ing : 

seemed to show that if they had not the same facilities search Fund. From it we abstract the following 

for teaching and got less for doing it, they did their THE ZooLoGicaL DistRiBUTION OF CANCER. 

work quite as well. (Hear, hear, and applause.) Some 

people seemed to have the opinion that no man ever 

worked who worked earnestly and to the best of his 


(1) DomesticatED MAMMALS, 


ability unless he was well paid for what he did. That 


These remarks may be prefaced by stating that the 
investigation of Cancer in domesticated mammals has 


was not his opinion. He had taught students for forty- | interested many observers in the past, and that the 
five years.and he knew this--he would have had more | work here recorded is, in its descriptive aspect, merely a 
money to-day had he never had a single student. But | continuation of the work of others. 


he taught for the love of it, and many of the happiest 


hours of his life he had spent in the lecture room teach- 
ing his students. For the first twenty years of teaching 
he taught for almost less than nothing after his collea- 
gues had been paid. For the next twenty years or so he 
was paid for his work, but for the last seven or eight 
years he had again been paid less than nothing. Some 
people said that was not right. It might not be, but the 
man who taught simply because he was paid for it was 
not a man that was likely to do great good to the pro- 
fession. (Applause.) As had been said by Professor 


yce and Dr. Watson they had come to a point when | 
something must be done. Speaking for himself and the | 


Glasgow College he was quite convinced that the time 


had come when private veterinary colleges must give | 


way, but not to be extinguished. He was not inclined 
after working over forty years and after having passed 
upwards of 2,000 graduates into the profession, to take 
up the position of simply closing the door. Neither 
was he prepared to say “if you give me so much money | 
I shall close the door.” He was determined to lecture 
as long as he was able, but he was perfectly willing to 
come toan understanding whereby the Glasgow College 
might beaftiliated with the Glasgow University,and hedid 
not think the terms would be found to be in any man- 
ner of way to his advantage. He was surprised at so 
many members of the profession seeming to think that 
this was a wrong step that Prof. Williams had taken, and 
that they if they had the power, would prevent the re- 
moval of the New College to Liverpool. He did not 
understand upon what grounds they could object. (Hear, 
hear.) If, for example, it was to be removed on the 
conditions that the students educated there were to he 
granted a separate diploma, and that the Royal ¢ ollege 
of Veterinary Surgeons was to have nothing to do with 
their education he could have understood it, and he 


The relative importance which the medical profession 
has ascribed to the occurrence of cancer in animals has 
varied from time to time, in accordance with prevailing 
conceptions of its wtiology. Thus the prominence ob- 
tained by the view that Cancer was a communicable 
disease in the sense in which the recognised infectious 
diseases are communicable, relegated the occurrence of 
cancer in animals to a position very different from that 
which it must occupy if this view is not tenable. 
The work which has hitherto been done has dealt with 
cancer in lower animals in the light of the facts of 
human pathology, and the occurrence of malignant new 
growths »mong them has been regarded as a pathologi- 
cal curiosity rather than as a fact of prime importance 
‘in the elucidation of their nature and mode of origin. 
‘In the investigetions which are detailed here, the 
occurence of cancer in animals has been considered as a 
| fact of equal importance with its occurrence in mankind, 
and is therefore largely corroborative of much excellent 
work by numerous observers. The facts which have 
been elicited necessitate that further investigations 
shall be conducted from the standpoint that any ex- 
planation of cancer in man must also equally explain 
the phenomena presented by cancer in animals widely 
removed from one another. 

Even within recent times statements as to the oecur- 
rence of malignant new growths in savage races of man- 
kind. ard in domestic and wild animals have been 
oceasionally received with scepticism hy members of the 
medical profession, or have been met with the assertion 
that the disease had possibly been derived from civilised 
man. Inquiries into the extent of the zoological dis- 
tribution of cancer have been made not only with the 
objects of obtaining corroborative evidence and of elic?- 
ting new facts in regard to the zoological distribution 
itself, but also for the purpose of discovering cancer im 
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animals well adapted to cytological and experimental 
observations, It was obvious that if poe Hag suffered 
from cancer incommon with man, many hypothetical 
conclusions advanced on the basis of cancer being a 
purely human disease, owing its origin to peculiarities in 
man’s structure and mode of life, would require to be 
rejected. The comparative line of investigation thus 
indicated has been pursued with such success as to 
warrant conclusions being arrived at, which justify the 
hope that its extension may yield results with impor- 
tant bearings upon the nature of cancer. 

Within the past year specimens of malignant new 
growths have accumulated from all the domestic ani- 
mals, and from other vertebrates in captivity and living 
in a state of nature. It has been no easy task to study 
the very numerous tumours which have been forwarded 
for examination. A list of those which were recognised 
as being undoubtedly malignant new growths is ap- 

nded.* It was comparatively easy to secure material 
illustrating the distribution among the domestic mam- 
mals—in this connection the members of the veterinary 
profession t have responded very generously to the ap- 
peals addressed to them, and much material has been 
obtained in answer to the instructions issued by the 
Board of Agriculture to Veterinary Inspectors. The 
relative numbers and organ incidence of these cases of 
malignant new growths in domestic mammals are very 
instructive. 

It will be noted that in the case of animals a large 
proportion of the specimens have been removed from 
those portions of the body which most readily come 
under observation. In the case of the cow, however, 
where the carcases are subject to meat inspection, a 
larger proportion of the cases have occurred internally. 

The age of the animals has in most cases been ascer- 
tained. A relatively higher incidence of cancer in old 
age is evident. For the reliable data on the »ccurrence 
of cancer in aged cows imported from Ireland we ‘are 
indebted to Mr. A. M. Trotter, M.R.C.V.S., of Glasgow. 
The large number of cases of internal cancer he has 
placed at our disposal goes far to indicate that those 
will accumulate in proportion to the care with which 
the carcases of aged, but otherwise healthy, animals are 
subjected to skilled meat inspection. 

From the experimental standpoint the occurrence of 
malignant new growths in tame mice is of importance. 
During the past year 1500 tame mice have been ex- 
amined, and among these three cases of adenocarcinoma 
have been found. Through the courtesy of other 
observers abroad, specimens have been examined of all 
the cases of malignant new growths in tame mice which 
have been described. These include examples of epi- 
thelioma, adeno-carcinoma, and lympho-sarcoma. 

Although the general conclusion suggests itself that 
malignant new growths are frequent according as 
domestic mammals are carefully examined, and are un- 
recorded in forms which are difticult to examine, or do 
not reach old age in considerable numbers, the cireum- 
stances under which these observatiousare made must 
be borne in mind. The facts thus far ascertained may 
not represent the true nature of the incidence of 
cancer. 

The data which have been obtained on the oceur- 
rence of cancer in domesticated mammals do not as yet 
justify any conclusions as to the relative incidence of 
cancer in these animals. 


* The investigation of these malignant new growths has 
involved much comparative work on the normal histology 
of various lower animals, and the study of many conditions 
to which the term of “cancer’’ appears to be popularly 
applied. 

+ Detailed acknowledgments have been made in The 
Veterinary Record. 


(2) VERTEBRATES OTHER THAN THE DoMESTIC 
MaMMALS. 

It is noteworthy that malignant new growths have 
been found not only in domestic animals, but also in 
wild animals living in captivity and in a state of nature. 
The data here given are not very extensive, but they 
corroborate the conclusions yielded by the study of the 
incidence in domestic animals. 

Through the investigations of many workers, isolated 
instances of true malignant new growths have been re- 
corded in certain lower vertebrates. Among others, 
Prof. Scott, Mr. Gilruth (New Zealand), Frl. Dr. M. 
Plehn (Munich), have described carcinoma in the trout. 
The extended and careful observations of Dr. L. Pick of 
Berlin, stand out among these in recent years as of 
especial importance. Pick has placed on record cases 
of squamous-cell carcinoma in the hen and malignant 
cystoma in Cryptobranchus. These observers, however, 
contented themselves with recording the occurrence of 
malignant new growths in the various animals. They 
have deliberately abstained from any deductions on the 
significance which in this report is attached to the occur- 
rence of malignant new growths in animals other than 
the domestic mammals and man. Among wild animals 
living in captivity only a small number of cases of 
malignant new growths so far have been placed on 
record ; but the fact that the recognised types of malig- 
nant new growths occur among them, as indicated in the 
list of specimens, is of importance. The occurrence of 
cancer in trout kept under observation in fish hatcheries 
paves the way for the recognition of similar growths in 
marine fish living in a state of nature, of which two 
examples have been obtained. The cases of malignant 
new growths in a gurnard and a codfish were forwarded 
by Mr. Johnston and Mr. Billington, inspectors at Bil- 
lingsgate and Nottingham respectively, and show the 
dependence of the discovery of cases of malignant new 
growths in wild animals on the relative facilities which 
exist for careful examination. A wild mouse was found 
to be suffering from spheroidal-celled carcinoma. The 
first authentic case of a malignant new growth outside 
of the mammalia, viz., in a trout, was brought to the 
notice of the Cancer Research Fund in a letter and en- 
closures dated March 16th, 1903, from Mr. J. A. Gilruth, 
of the Government Veterinary Department, New Zea- 
land. Indebtedness for much valuable assistance is also 
acknowledged to Captain Le Poer Trench, Superinten- 
dent of Billingsgate Market, and to Dr. Carrington 
Purvis, who kindly sent two specimens of carcinoma, 
obtained in 1888-89 from trout at the Solway Fisheries, 
Scotland. 


(3) THE NATURE OF THE MALIGNANT NEw 
GrRowTHs OF MAN AND ANIMALS. 


The histological characters of the malignant new 
growths of animals are identical with those found in 
man in all essential features, although the animals 
themselves are drawn from the different classes of the 
vertebrate phylum. Squamous-celled carcinoma, adeno- 
carcinoma, and sarcoma can be recognised as readily in 
them as in man. It is a matter of moment that the 
malignant new growths in fishes fall into two categories 
of sarcoma and carcinoma. The unequivocal nature of 
the microscopical preparations of adeno-carcinoma in 
tish obviates completely the objection that might be 


raised, were sarcoma (so often with difficulty distin- 
guished from infective granulomata) alone recorded in 
this class. 
The list of specimens gives no safe basis for deduction 
-as to the relative incidence of cancer in the different 
classes and species of the vertebrate phylum, or of the 
| comparative susceptibility of the different tissues of the 
body. It indicates, however, that the limits of the 
zoological distribution of cancer embrace the whole 
vertebrate phylum, and affords no a priori ground to as- 
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sume that examination in invertebrates will not reveal its 
occurrence in the other phyla of the animal kingdom. 
Mr. A. E. Shipley, F.R.S., of Cambridge, most gener- 
ously undertook to issue a circular letter dated Nov. 
25th, 1903, to all biologists associated with British insti. 
tutions, with the object of drawing attention to the 
possibility of the more frequent occurrence of malignant 
new growths in lower vertebrates and their detection in 
the invertebrates. The Colonial Office has drawn the 
attention of all Colonial officials to the same subject. 

It is not pane to describe in detail the various 
tumours which have been examined, but only to 
point out the general significance of the observations in 
relation to the etiology and nature of cancer generally. 

The wide distribution and identity of characters of 
carcinomata prove that cancer is primarily based on the 
few conditions which are common to the forms in which 
it occurs, and only incidentally a problem of human 
pathology. The cytological and experimental investi- 
gations of carcinomata as a whole bear out this conclu- 
sion, and show that the essential factors must be sought 
in the potentialities residing in the cells which constitute 
the living body. The great diversity of the habitat, 
food, and conditions of the life generally of the forms in 
which malignant new growths are found, relegates such 
external agencies to a subsidiary é/e, if they play any 
part whatsoever, in determining the incidence of the 
disease. 

The characteristic common feature of the infective 
diseases is not the histological lesion, but the demonstra- 
tion of the presence of the causative organism. In can- 
cer, the histological lesion is identical throughout, and 
at present constitutes the diagnostic criterion, yet not- 
withstanding, as will subsequently be shown, the actual 
artificial transmission of cancer has only been successfully 
performed within the species in which it has arisen. 

The bearing of the zoological distribution of cancer on 
many current hypothetical theses as to .its wtiology in 
man may be pointed out, without anticipating the re- 
sults of the extensive inquiries which with the co-opera- 
tion of the Colonial, India, and other Government 
Offices are proceeding to the Colonies and other out- 
lying parts of the British Empire. The occurrence of 
cancer in marine fishes living in a state of nature makes 
it obvious that the conditions of human life peculiar to 
our modern civilisation have not called cancer into 
being. It remains to be decided whether they have 
even led to a higher incidence of the disease. In any 
case those conditions can at the most have a mediate 
relation to the occurrence of cancer, and the essential 
preliminaries which lie between them and the initiation 
of the cancer cycle cannot be regarded as their specific 
reactions. Even in the case of what is known as paraffin 
cancer, arsenic cancer, etc., the same seems to hold good. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON TUBERCULOSIS. 
Lyrertm™ Report. 


An interim report prepared by the Royal Commission 
appointed to inquire into the relations of Human and 
Animal Tuberculosis has been issued. It is signed by 
all the Commissioners, namely, Sir Michael Foster, 
M.P. (Chairman), Professor G. 8. Woodhead, Professor 
Sidney Martin, Professor J. M’Fadyean, and Professor 
R. W. Boyce. 

We, your Majesty's Commissioners, appointed to in- 
quireand report with respect to tuberculosis :-— 


1.—Whether the disease in animals and man is one 
and the same; 

2.—Whether animals and man can be reciprocally in- 
fected with it; 

3. —Under what conditions, if at all, the transmission 
of the disease from animals to man takes place, and 
what are the circumstances favourable or unfavourable 
to such transmission; 


humbly submit this report on the progress which we 
have made in the inquiry. 

The greater part of the above reference is directed to 
the view which had been expressed that the bacillus 
which gives rise to tuberculosis in the bovine animal is 
specifically distinct from the bacillus which gives rise to 
tuberculosis in the human being, and that therefore the 
presence of the bovine bacillus in the milk or flesh of 
the cow, consumed as food by man, is not to be regarded 
as a cause of tuberculosis in the latter. To this point 
we first turned our attention. 

After duly considering the matter, we came to the 
conclusion that it would be desirable not to begin the 
inquiry by taking evidence--that is to say, by collect- 
ing the opinions of others (though this might be desir- 
able at a later stage), but to attack the problem laid 
before us by conducting experimental investigations of 
our own, 

The first line of inquiry upon which we entered may 
be stated as follows :— 

What are the effects produced by introducing into the 
body of the bovine animal (calf, heifer, cow), either 
through the alimentary canal as food, or directly into 
the tissnes by subcutaneous or other injection, tubereu- 
lous material of human origin--¢¢., material containing 
living tubercle bacilli obtained from various cases of 
tuberculous disease in human beings, and how far do 
these effects resemble or differ from the effects produced 
by introducing inte the bovine animal, under conditions 
as similar as possible, tuberculous material of bovine 
origin—‘e., material containing living tubercle bacilli 
obtained from cases of tuberculous disease in the cow, 


Experimental investigations now proceeding will proba- 
bly throw more light on this aspect of the question. 


In a letter accompanying the report Dr. Bashtord | 
“Might I ask you to be good enough to emphasise | 
the great value of the assistance which individual mem- | 
bers of the veterinary profession have given to our Inves: | 
tigations, and the importance of their continuing to | 


assist us in this way. I can assure you that it would | 


have been impossible for us to have covered so mucli | 
ground had the veterinary profession not responded so 
generously to our requests. From the many letters 
which I receive not only from this country, but also 
from the Colonies, The Veterinary Record seems to have 


avery extensive circulation among the veterinary pro- 


fession, and to be, as far as I can judge, in closer touch 
with them than some of the other papers.—I am, dear sir, 


W. Hunting, Esq. 


calf, or ox ! 
We have up to the present made use in the above in- 
quiry of more than 20 different “strains” of tubereu- 
lous material of human origin--that is to say, of material 
taken from more than 20 cases of tuberculous disease in 
human beings, including sputum from phthisical 
patients and the diseased parts of the Jungs in, pul- 
jionary tuberculosis, mesenteric glands primary 
abdominal tuberculosis, tuberculous bronchial and 
cervieal glands, and tuberculous joints. We have com- 
pared the effects produced by these with the effeets pro- 
duced by several different strains of tuberculous 
material of bovine origin. 

In the case of seven of the above strains of human 
the introduction of the human tuberculous 
material into cattle gave rise at once to acute tubercu- 
Josis, with the eéevelopment of widespread disease in 
various organs 0, the body, such as the lungs, spleen, 
liver, lymphatic glands, etc. In some instances the 


origin, 


E. F. Basurorp. | disease was of remarkable severity. 
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In the case of the remaining strains, the bovine ani- 
mal into which the tuberculous material was ‘first 
introduced was affected to a less extent. The tubercu- 
lous disease was either limited to the spot where the 
material was introduced (this occurred, however, in two 
instances only, and these at the very beginning of our 
inquiry), or spread to a variable extent from the seat 
of inoculation along the lymphatic glands, with, at most, 
the appearance of a very small amount of tubercle in 
such organs as the lungs and spleen. Yet tuberculous 
material taken from the bovine animal thus affected, and 
introduced successively into other bovine animals, or 
into guinea-pigs from which bovine animals were subse- 
quently inoculated, has, upto the present, in the case 
of five of these remaining strains, ultimately give rise 
in the bovine animal to general tuberculosis of an in- 
tense character ; and we are still carrying out observa- 
tions in this direction. 

We have very carefully compared the disease thus set 
up in the bovine animal by material of human origin 
with that set up in the bovine animal by material of 
bovine origin, and so far we have found the one, both in 
its broad general features and _ its finer histological de- 
tails, to be identical with the other. We have so far 
failed to discover any character by which we could dis- 
tinguish the one from the other ; and our records contain 
accounts of the post-mortem examinations of bovine 
an-mals infected with tuberculous material of human 
origin which might be used as typical descriptions of 
ordinary bovine tuberculosis. 

The results which we have thus obtained are so 
striking that we have felt it our duty to make them 
known without further delay in the present interim 
report. 

e defer to a further report all narration of the de- 
tails of our experiments (and we may say that up to the 
resent time we have made use of more than two hun- 
red bovine animals), as well as all discussions, including 
those dealing with the influence of dose and of individ- 
ual as well as racial susceptibility, with questions of the 
specific virulence of the different strains of bacilli, with 
the relative activity of cultures of bacilli and of emul- 
sions of tuberculous organs and tissues, and with other 
points. In that report we shall deal fully with all these 
matters, as well as with the question why our results 
differ from those of some other observers. 

Meanwhile we have thought it our duty to make this 
short interim report, for the reason that the result at 
which we have arrived—namely, that tubercle of human 
origin can give rise in the bovine animal to tuberculosis 
identical with ordinary bovine tuberculosis—-seems to us 
to show quite clearly that it would be most unwise to 
frame or modify legislative measures in accordance with 
the view that human and bovine tubercle bacilli are 
specifically different from each other, and that the disease 
caused by the one is a wholly different thing from the 
disease caused by the other. 

In conclusion we desire to express in the strongest 
terms our appreciation of the most generous assistance 
given to the Commission by Sir James Blyth, who has 
placed unreservedly at our disposal his farm buildings 
and other accommodation at Stansted. By his action 
not only has the nation been saved a very large neces- 
sary expenditure, but we have been able by the help of 
the admirable arrangements made for us to carry out 
our investigations in a manner which would have been 
impossible had the accommodation and equipment for 
our inquiry been provided entirely at the public cost. 

And we wish also to thank our Secretary, Dr. E. J. 
Steegmann, and our observers, Drs. Louis Cobbett, A. 
Stanley Griffith, Eastwood, and Hutchens, as well as the 
rest of our staff, for the able services which they have 
untiringly rendered to us. 


THE LLANSANNAN SHEEP SCAB CASE. 
APPEAL. 


A special sitting of the Denbighshire Quarter Sessions 
was held at Denbigh to hear an appeal in the case of 
Evan Williams v. John Roberts. Extraordinary interest 
was taken in the case, and the Court during the hearing 
was well crowded with farmers, inembers of public 
bodies and others. The case is known as the Llansan- 
nan Sheep Scab Case, which was heard before the 
County magistrates at Denbigh, on the 10th February 
last, when the bench declined to convict John Roberts 
of Pengwern farm, Llansannan, on a charge preferred 


| against him by the police for not reporting Sheep Scab. 


The appeal was that of Police Constable Evan Williams 
against this decision. 

The Magistrates present were Capt. Griffith Bos- 
cawen (presiding), Dr. J. R. Hughes, Messrs. W. G. 
Rigby, John Morris, and F. Burton. 

Mr. Ellis Jones Griffith, M.P. (instructed by Mr. A. 
Foulkes Roberts), appeared for the appelant, and Mr. 
S. Moss (instructed S Mr. A. O. Evans) for the re- 
spondent. 

Most of the evidence tendered before the court below 
was published in our columns at the time, and we there- 
fore need not fully repeat it here. 

In opening the case, Mr. Griffith said that the re- 
spondent was a large farmer living at Pengwern, Llan- 
sannan. On the 23rd January last there was filed 
against him a charge that he, on the 15th of the same 
month, had in his possession or under his charge a 
certain animal, to wit a sheep, which was there and 
then affected with scab, and did not, with all practical 
speed give notice of it to the constable for the district. 
The charge was heard before the magistrates on the 10th 
February and was dismissed, and it was in respect of 
that dismissal that the present appeal was brought for- 
ward. He need not say anything on the subject matter 
of the appeal, beyond saying how important it was that 
there should be an immediate and prompt. notification 
in cases of sheep scab, so that all steps should be taken 
to combat what was a source of great loss and trouble 
to the farmers. 

Council then detailed the circumstances under which 
the appelant and Mr. J. H. Wynne, veterinary surgeon, 
visited respondent’s farm, and took away from the back 
of a certain ram samples of wool, scurf, and serum, 
which on being submitted to microscopic examination 
by Mr. Wynne were found to contain parasites, in conse- 
quence of which he certified the presence of scab. This, 
continued Mr. Griffith, was perhaps the proper stage at 
which he should mention the point of law he desired to 
raise. <A certificate under the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act was given by the veterinary surgeon for 
the district, and in Section 44, Sub-section 5, it was pro- 
vided that the certificate of the Inspector as to the fact 
of whether an animal was, or was not suffering from 
scab was, for the purposes of the Act, conclusive evi- 
dence in all Courts of Justice. That was a strange 
thing to state, but there it was. He was going to put 
in a certificate, and would submit that it was conclusive 
evidence in the matter. He had the report of a Scotch 
case in which a certificate had been held as absolutely 
conclusive on this point, and if this was the accurate 
view, then it would shorten the case very much. Whien 
the present case was before the court below, two other 
veterinary snrgeons came forward to say that the ram at 
Pengwern did not suffer from scab; but on the other 
hand, there was the certificate of Mr. Wynne which, 
according to the section of the Act already mentioned, 
was in itself absolutely conclusive evidence of the exis- 
tence of scab. Reverting to the facts of the case, Mr. 
Griffith said that on the 18th January, P.C. Williams 
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visited the farm in reference to the dipping and isola- 
tion of the sheep, and curiously enough the ram certified 
to be suffering from scab on the 15th, appeared to have 
been dipped in the meanwhile by the respondent. On 
the 26th the ram, some ewes, and wethers were dipped. 
Under the circumstances, he did not think it could be 
suggested that respondent did not know of the presence 
of scab, and it would be a strange thing if a ilies con- 
stable had to tell a farmer of Roberts’ experience of the 
existence of the disease. He (Mr. Griffith) contended 
that the dismissal of the charge by the court below was 
wrong, and that respondent should be convicted of such 
a charge. 

The Chairman : The charge is, as I understand, that 
he did not report scab. . 

Mr. Griffith: Yes, that he did not, with all practical 
speed, give notice to the constable that the animal was 
suffering from scab. 

The appellant (P.C. Evan Williams) then gave evi- 
dence. He described his visit to Pengwern on the 14th 


| Petty Sessional Division. He went on to describe his 
| visits to Pengwern Farm, where he took wool, scurf, and 
Serum from the ram in question. Witness then re- 
peated the evidence tendered by him in the court below, 
and gave a minute description of the ram. After a micro- 
scopic examination, he certified scab. 

| At the end of his examination in chief, witness feel- 
ingly said—* This is a very seabby country. Scab is 
very prevalent here. | have been an Inspector ever 
since the Act came into force in 1898. Mr, Roberts, the 
_respondent, has been a client of mine for many years, 
and it would have pleased me a great deal better to 
certify in his case that it was not scab. But I found 
parasites, and I did what I thought was honest and 
straightforward.” 

Mr. Griffith’s then argued that his friend was de- 
barred from cross-examining witness for the reason that 
the certificate was conclusive evidence of the existence 
of scab. 

Mr Moss then entered into a long legal argument 


January and on the following day, being accompanied on | 


the latter occasion by Mr. Wynne, the Veterinary In-| 
spector. He (witness) had had considerable experience | 
of sheep scab, and from 1899 to 1904, scab had been 
found on 19 farms within his beat. Sheep from those 
farms mixed with the Pengwern sheep on the Hiraethog | 
mountain. The ram in respect of which the charge was 
preferred against the respondent was in a shockingly 
scabby state. On the 15th Mr. Wynne examined it, and 
took samples of wool, scurf, and serum. Between the 
15th and the 18th the ram appeared to have been dipped 
by respondent. The animal, with two other suspected 
sheep, was isolated. These three were affected with 
scab. On the 10th February, he visited respondent’s 
farm to inspect the sheep which had been isolated, and 
respondent then told him that the ram was dead and 
buried. 

Mr. Griffith: Do you know whether the ram was 
buried ‘—I know now that it was not buried. Since 
then I have seen a portion of its wool, skin, and head. | 

Mr. Griffith said this was the time for him to submit. 
formerly the point of law he had already referred to. 
He did not want to labour the case unless it was abso- | 
lutely necessary. 

The point in question was this, that under Section 
44, Sub-section 5 of the Act, the certificate of a veteri-_ 
nary inspector to the effect that an animal was, or was 
not affected with a disease specified in the certificate, | 
should, for the purpose of the Act, be conclusive, evi- 
dence in all Courts of Justice on the matter certified. 
That was clearly the provision of the Act. In the Scotch 
case of Jamieson v. Daw, in which Lord Trayner gave 
{eigment, it was also held that the certificate of the 

eterinary Inspector was conclusive of the matter stated 
therein, and Lord Trayner decided also that no parole 
evidence could be received in support of the certificate. 
There we two charges against Roberts. One was that 
there was sheep scab on his premises ; and the second 
that the man did not report its presence. He (Mr. 
Griffith’s) would prove the first conclusively by the pro- 
duction of the Inspector's certificate. There was seab 
on Pengwern Farm on 15th. That being so, wider 
another section of the Act—Section 57, Sub-section 1—~ 
the burden of proof at this stage was thrown on his 
friend (Mr. Moss), and it was for the latter to answer 
the charge of not reporting the existence of scab. In 
“ther words, his friend had to prove that the respondent 
Was ignorant of the fact. ; P 

At this point, Mr. Griffith handed in the inspector» 
¢ertificate upon which the prosecution in the first lr 
stance was taken, and Mr. Wynne was called to give 
evidence in its support. — 

Mr. J. H. Wynne said he was a Fellow of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons, and an inspector under 
tne Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act for the Isale: 


with the purpose of showing that he hada right to cross- 
examine the Inspector, and to call rebutting evidence. 
The Scotch case mentioned by his friend was not. binding 
in this Court, but a case declded before Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Cockburn and Mr. Justice Manisty in a Divisional 
Court was binding upon it, and because the Act under 


which the case was heard was subsequently incorporated 


in and consolidated with the Act of 1894, the judgment 
became applicable to the present circumstances. In the 
case in question, a man had been summoned for exposing 
pigs, whilst suffering from disease, in a public market, 
the proceedings being taken on the certificate of a 
veterinary inspector. The defendant brought evidence 
to show that he did not know the pigs were so suffering, 
but the magistrates held that they were not entitled to 
receive that evidence. A case was stated in order to 


have the opinion of the judges on the point of law as to 


whether it was open to the other side, after the Ln- 


“spector’s certificate had been put in, to bring forward 


rebutting evidence. It was decided that the certificate 
was binding for the purposes of the Contagious Diseases 
of Animals Act, but not otherwise, and it would be a 
monstrous thing, if, in a case like this, when criminal 
prosecution follows, the ¢yse déirit of one man, another 


should be convicted without being given an opportunity 


to open his month in defence of himself. He (Mr, Moss) 
would say that a certificate was conclusive evidence of 
the statement contained therein for the purposes of the 
Act, and the Act only ; but it was not evidence when 
they left the Act and came to a Court of Criminal Juris- 
diction. Therefore he was entitled to call evidence to 
rebut the evidence of the [nspector, and to call evidence 
to show that the respondent had no knowledge of the 
existence of scab. 

The Chairman said they had carefully considered the 
point with the legal assistance of the Clerk of the Peace, 
and had come to the conclusion, putting aside altogether 
the Scotch‘case, that the Act was conclusive as to_ this 
being a case of sheep seab; that was to say, Mr. Moss 
could not call rebutting evidence to dispute the certificate 
of the Inspector, On the other hand, they thought that 
Mr. Moss was entitled to eall evidence to show any ex- 
cuse on the part of the respondent as to his want of 
knowledge that the case was one of seab, and why he 
did not report it 

Mr. Moss: [must ask you to state a case upon that 
point, sir. 

The Chairman: Oh yes, certainly. 

Mr. Moss then subjected witness to cross-examination. 

You have said that this ram was recovering : -Yes. ; 

How long must it have been suffering in your opinion : 
—At least. two months. It had been very badly 
affected. 
gg was the only sheep in the flock you found 
ufected ?—Yes, in the field I went to, it was the only one. 
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In that or any other field ?—Yes. 

Does it not strike you as a curious thing that a ram 
which had been running with the ewes was the only 
sheep in the flock affected ’—Not under the circum- 
stances. The owner told me that the ram had been on 
the mountain and was in bad condition. It was then 
taken home. 

But it was not on the mountain by itself /—Perhaps 
not, and no one knows what sheep was affected by him 
there. Mr. Roberts told me that when he brought down 
the ram, he fed it on the farm with the wethers. 

The respondent is a very competent and_ skilful 
— and manager of sheep, is he not !—Yes, very 
good. 

Do you know as a matter of fact that all the sheep on 
the mountain with the ram were brought down to the 
farm ’—No. 

That is so, I am told, and that being so, are you not 
astonished that the ram was affected, and not a single 
other sheep in the flock ?—I did not see the other sheep. 
I only saw the wethers. 

But the ram had been put amongst the wethers you 
know. You took samples from 15 or 20 sheep !—No. 

Then you don’t agree with the officer there ?—No ;I 
took samples from three. 

You would expect a ram to be ina poor condition 
after being with the ewes on the mountain ’—Yes, that 
is not unusual, but it is unusual tosee a ram in the con- 
dition in which I found this one. It was a very clear 
case of scab. Ihave seen scores of cases, and this ram 
had all the appearances of scab. It had been badly 
affected, but was then getting better, and in a few days 
— have looked respectable, as he had fresh growth of 
wool. 

And you were a little astonished that the shee 
amongst which this ram was were not affected wit 
scab ?—I cannot say I was astonished. Mr. Roberts 
asked me in Welsh, “ Do you think it is scab,” and I 
said “ it looks very much like it.” I might have told him 
that I would not give conclusive answer until I saw the 
_—— under the microscope. I wrote to the respon- 

ent that I had found a parasite, and this was shown 
subsequently to him. 

And it is sometimes difficult without microscopical 
examination, and sometimes difficult with such examina- 
tion to say whether there is scab or not ?—When you 
see a parasite it is positive proof. 

Will you answer my question /—It is difficult to a 
certain extent. That is why a microscope is used. 

And that is why you sent some of the wool to Prof. 
M’Fadyean ?—-I sent it to Prof. M’Fadyean when [ heard 
that my two friends (Messrs. Howatson and W. F. 
Hughes) had been up there, because I had not forgotten 
how they treated me three years ago. 

This concluded the case for the appellant, and the 
court then adjourned for luncheon. 

Mr. Moss then addressed the Court for the respon- 
dent. He said they had that day the somewhat unusual 
circumstance of the prosecution appealing against the 
dismissal of a summons by a bench of some standing in 
the court below—magistrates who were well able to dis- 
cuss, consider, and decide a matter of this kind. The 
court had already disposed of one point, viz., that he 
could not go behind the certificate of the Inspector. 
That meant that although a man might be imprisoned 
on the ipse dixit of one man, he (counsel) could not chal- 
lenge that man’s certificate. 

The Chairman: We have only ruled as regards the 
existence of sheep scab. It is left for you to prove that 
the respondent had no knowledge of the fact. 

The respondent (John Roberts) then gave evidence, 
and repeated what he gave in the court below. He said 
that the ram did not suffer from scab as far as he was 
aware. He hada flock of 550 sheep, and the ram had 
been among a number of these during the whole of the 


| stone it was alleged that it suffered from the disease. 
| The ram was isolated with two other sheep at the in- 
Stance of the police constable, and were dipped also to 
please that official, although there was no occasion to 
doso. The ram had been in poor condition, and was 
improving when the officer and the inspector saw it. 

r. Griffith subjected witness to a lengthy cross- 
examination, but he adhered to his statement that the 
ram was not suffering from scab. 

John Davies said that he had been shepherd on the 
Hiraethog Mountain for 35 years. He caused much 
amusement by stating that he well knew years ago what 
scab was, but did not know what it was in these days 
(laughter.) It was a very funny thing now (renewed 
laughter). He could at once detect scab. Hehad seen 
the ram in question, and it was not suffering from scab 
then. It was, however, in very low condition. 

Isaac Jones, brother-in-law to respondent, said he 
lived with the latter at Pengwern. He had been accus- 
tomed to sheep all his life, and could say that the ram 
did not suffer from scab. It was, however, in a poor 
condition, but was improving when seen by Mr. 
Wynne. 

Evan Jones, workman at Pengwern, gave evidence to 
the same effect. 

Morris Jones, Arllwyd, said he held the adjoining 
farm to Pengwern, and had 250 sheep. His sheep and 
those of Pengwern mixed occasionally, but there was no 
sheep scab on his farm at any time during last winter. 
He had not seen anything wrong with his own sheep, or 
those of Mr. Roberts. Had the ram in question been 
suffering from scab, it would most likely have affected 
the other sheep as well. 

Cross-examined : He had never seen the ram. 

Mr. T. C. Howatson, St. Asaph, Veterinary Inspector 
for the County of Flint, said that on the 21st of Jan- 
uary he accompanied Mr. W. F. Hughes, Denbigh, to 
Pengwern, and examined the ram, and two other sheep 
that were penned up together. He found no trace of 
parasites on any of the three, and there was nothing at 
all on the animals to strike him as being scab. 

Mr. Moss: Do you think any ordinary person could 
say they were suffering from scab ?—I should say not. 

Could you see that the animals had recently been dip- 
ped ’—They had been dipped, probably a fortnight or 
three weeks before. 

Assuming that there had been parasites before dip- 
ping, could you have found traces of them afterwards! 
-—Yes, the dead bodies would be there with the skin and 
the wool. 

Would you expect to find an animal suddenly intro- 
duced to rich food such as Indian corn and oats, suffer- 
ing from pimples and irritation ?—Yes, it is the usual 
thing. 

Caused by the heat of the blood /—Yes. 

You heard evidence that the animal was improving 1D 
condition !—Yes. 

If he had scab, would he continue to improve !—! 
should not say so. 

If the ram had been suffering from seab on the 15th, 
would it be impossible for all traces of it to be removed 
by the 21st ?—It could not have been. 

And even you, as an expert, would not have thought 
it was suffering from scab on the 21st —No. 

Mr. Griffith (cross-examining): What was the loss of 
wool due to ?—Feeding. 

So high feeding was the cause of all you saw ?—-Prr 
marily. 

Anything else ‘No. 

High feeding cannot produce parasites can it 1 -No. 

And if you saw a parasite would you come to the con- 
clusion that it was scab !---Not if I only saw one or two. 
I must see a number of them. 

How many do you require to see as an inspector be- 
fore you diagnose scab?—It is the easiest thing in the 
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world. If you put abit of wool on a piece of paper 
before the fire, you can see them 
Flintehire they look at the wool and d 

n Flintshire they look a € wool and do not 
the farm to see the sheep. Is that how you do st z 
not go tothe farm if | find sufficient parasites in the 
wool to enable me to certify scab. 

Would twenty parasites satisfy you. You count up to 
say 20, and then say “scab?” (laughter).—Yes, if I get 
a sufficient number. 

Well say 21, and the parasites will have come of age 
(laughter). If you are as certain of one as of 20, one is 
equally as conclusive is it not !—No. 

Do you really mean it ?—Yes. I say that one is not 
sufficient to give a certificate of scab. . 

That is a fallibility and not the fallibility of the 
parasite. If you saw one parasite, and you were certain 
that it was a parasite, that would be enough !—No. 

The Chairman: He has already said that one would 
not be enough. 

Mr. Griffith : That is the Flintshire standard is it not ? 
—No, my own. 

How long would it take a competent gentleman from 
Flintshire to cure an animal suffering from scab !—You 
could not do so on less than two dippings, to be done 
within 14 days. 

On your second visit to Pengwern the ram had depart- 
ed had he not ? (laughter).—Yes. 

You don’t suggest it was suicide do you (laughter). | 
suppose parasites will reproduce parasites very quickly 
do they not !—Yes, in about 90 days one parasite will 
produce 1,500,000 parasites (laughter). 

And that would satisfy Flintshire would it not? (re- 
newed laughter). Is it possible to have a sample of wool 
without a parasite, even if the animal is suffering from 
scab ’—Yes. 

Concluding his cross-examination, witness said he 
spent half a day examining the ram and other sheep at 
Pengwern, made a microscopic examination at the place, 
and found no trace of scab. 

Mr. W. F. Hughes, veterinary surgeon, Denbigh, said 
he examined the sheep in company with Mr. Howatson. 
He found nosymptoms whatever of scab. 

The Chairman : What did you think was the matter 
with the ram?—He had pimples all over the body due 
to high nutritious food. ; 

Replying to another question, witness said that he and 


Mr. Howatson took some of the wool and crust from the 
ram into the house at Pengwern, examined it under the 
microscope, and found not even a trace of parasite. He 
entirely agreed with Mr. Howatson. 

In cross-examination, witness said that the specimen 
of parasite he saw, under Mr. Wynne’s microscope in the 
court below, was avery poor one. It did not look like 
a scab parasite. 

Mr. Griffith: Didn’t you admit that it was a seab 
parasite {—I said it was a parasite, but I did not say it 
was a scab parasite. 

You were in some doubt about it! 
whatever. 

Therefore it was a scab parasite {~-It was a very poor 

specimen. 
_ Did you hear Mr. Howatson say at the last court that 
it was a scab parasite !—No, he did not say it was. He 
said it was a parasite, but they never asked what para- 
site 1t was, 

Kie-examined, witness said he had been for three years 
on a ranch in British Columbia, and had to go over 
20,000 sheep every fortnight. 

Mr. Moss : So you had a little experience of sheep in 
those days !—Yes, and ten years experience in this 
country. 

And you say this ram did not suffer from scab t—No, 
it did not. 

This concluded the evidence, and the magistrates re- 
tired to consider their decision. On taking their seats 
again, 

The Chairman said they had given very careful con- 
sideration to the case, and had come to the conclusion 
that they must abide by the law, viz., that the certificate 
of the Inspector was correct, or in other words, that there 
was scab. But what they had really to try was, whether 
John Roberts knew it was sheep scab and failed to ro- 
port it. They thought the evidence threw some doubt 
as to whether respondent was aware of the fact, and 
would therefore give him the benefit of it, and he would 
not be convicted, although they had no doubt that there 
was scab. The question however was, whether Roberts 


No, no doubt 


knew of it, and as there was some doubt on the pes 
they gave him the benefit. 
te costs. 
Mr. Moss: Is the appeal dismissed with costs ¢ 
The Chairman : We make no order as to costs. 
Wales Times. 


There would be no order as 


North 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 To 1903, 


Summary oF Returns, WEEK ENDING JUNE 4, 1904. 


Norre.—The figures for the Current Year are approximate only. 


Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, June 7th, 1904. 


vs Foot- Glanders Rabies. 
Anthrax. | and-Mouth | (including Cases Swine Fever. 
Period. Disease. Varcy) Confirmed. 
Out- | Ani- | Out- | Ani- Out- | Ani- QOut-  Slaugh- 
brenke| mals. breaks} mals. breaks) mals. Dogs, Other breaks. tered * 
Week ended June 4, 1904 | 15 19 35 oe ee 30 160 
1903 22 61 26 43 = 
Cc i i 13 15 29 40 28 
Total for 23 weeks, 1904 488 767 | 19875 676 3469 
‘ 584 961 | 720 $532 
i ; ‘ 345 578 1 120 | 497 927 as 746 3 
1901 320 | 12 | 669 1001 1 41785 8635 


* As Diseased or Exposed to Infection. 
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ABORTION IN CATTLE. 
DeEpuTATION TO LoRD ONSLOW. 


The President of the Board of Agriculture, Lord 
Onslow, received on Monday, June 6th, at the offices of 
the Department, a deputation with regard to abortion 
in cattle. The deputation consisted of Sir C. T. D. 
Acland, Sir E. Strachey, M.P., Mr. E. Mathews, Mr. 
E. A. Rawlence, and Mr. T. F. Plowman (Secretary), 
representing the Bath and West and Southern Counties 
Society; Colonel Curtis Hayward and Professor J. W 
Axe, representing the British Dairy Farmers’ Associa- 
tion; and Mr. B. St. John Ackers, Mr. T. Davies, Mr. 
C. Middleton, and Mr. A. H. H. Matthews (secretary), 
representing the Central Chamber of Agriculture. 

sir C. T. D. Actanp briefly introduced the depu- 
tation, and explained that its object was to urge the 
desirability of appointing a departmental committee to 
inquire as fully as possible into the question of abor- 
tion in cattle and the injury caused to cattle by the 
Warble Fly, with a view to the expediency of legis- 
lating upon the subject. 

After speeches by Mr. E. Mathews, Colonel Curtis 
Hayward, Mr. St. John Ackers, Mr. Middleton, Mr. 
Rawlence, Professor Axe, Mr. Davies, and Sir Edward 
Strachey. 

Lord Onstow said he agreed that they did not 
know as much as they would wish to do on the subject 
of contagious abortion; but he hoped that the fact of 
that deputation’s having put the matter before the 
Board of Agriculture, and the fact of the Bath and 
West of England Society's having interested other 
societies, such as the Dairy Farmers’ Association and 
the Central Chamber of Agriculture, on the subject, 
would circulate generally among farmers the knowledge 
that there was such a thing as contagious abortion, and 
that it was to be carefully guarded against. He was 
surprised to hear that there was a doubt in anybody’s 
mind as to the existence of contagious abortion. How 
the contagion might be conveyed was, no doubt, a 
matter they had not yet got at the bottom of; but no- 
body reading Professor Bang’s report on experiments in 
inoculation could doubt that abortion could be con- 
tagious by the injection of the virns from one cow to 
another. It had not yet been ascertained whether an 
affected cow when put in the same byre with healthy 
cows would cause abortion inthem. Professor Axe had 
conducted a number of experiments, but he did not 
think they could be said to be in any way conclusive. 
None of them had done more than show that a great 
deal might be done by strict cleanliness, the use of dis- 
infectants, and carbolic acid given with the food. Those 
combined seemed to have been effective, but none 
seemed to have produced the desired result alone. Con- 
siderable inquiry had been made into the matter. One 
speaker had rather doubted whether the Board of Agri- 
culture’s leaflets reached the proper persons, and whether 
if they did reach them, they paid much attention to 
what they recommended; but that could not be said to 
be the fault of the Board. They did all they could to 
bring their information up to date and to circulate that 
information among the farmers, together with the best 
known remedies. They had a leaflet on the subject of 
contagious abortion in cattle which would be dissemi- 
nated in the course of the next few days; and he earnestly 
hoped that all those who were present, and were interest- 
ed in the question, would urge farmers to give it con- 
sideration, and to carry out the suggestions for a 
remedy. They were not expensive. The actual cost of 
the drugs, in one of the experiments, did not amount to 
more than Is. 6d. or 2s. per head per annum, while the 
amount of trouble was very slight. Something, at any 
rate, might be done by an extensive use of the disinfee- 


tants suggested in the leaflet. He had been asked to. 


consider two questions--(1) compelling notification of 


abortion; and (2) the appointment of a departmental 
committee. As tothe first nothing could be dene with- 
out legislation, and he would appeal to Sir Edward 
Strachey as to whether the House of Commons was a 
body through whom such legislation could readily be 
passed. The question was—What was abortion? What 
were the signs of abortion? They all knew that when 
a cow slipped her calf that was abortion, but Mr. Middle- 
ton had referred to the cow turning, and said that he 
had satisfied himself and no doubt he was right--that 
that that wasabortion, and probably contagious abor- 
tion. But would a cowman notice it? Mr. Middleton 
had only found it out by accident. With the best will 
in the world, could they be certain they would get noti- 
fication of every case which was likely to be contagious? 
As to the second point, the appointment of a depart- 
mental committee, that was a suggestion well worthy of 
consideration. Several departmental committees of the 
Board were at present sitting, and he hoped that when. 
the labours of one or other of them were concluded they 
might be able to turn their attention to that subject. 
But it would require a good many years really to get at 
the bottom of the matter. If the inquiry were to be of 
any use it would have probably to be conducted, not by 
a committee, but by some specialist who was well quali- 
tied to do so, and by experiment rather than by the 
examination of witnesses. He quite agreed that the 
matter was becoming a very serious one, and the 
statistics which had been referred to showed that 
abortion was even more widespread than had been 
thought to be the case. The Board, and particularly 
the veterinary branch, would continue to give careful 
attention to the subject. He had before him a_ type- 
written report of some 60 or 70 pages containing all 
the information they had been able to glean upon the 
matter. 

Sir EpwarpD STRACHEY said the great object of the 
deputation was to ask for the appointment of a depart- 
mental committee to consider the restrictions and noti- 
fications, which, of course, would have to be legislated 
upon. They did not ask for legislation until there 
had been a departmental committee appointed who: 
would have agriculturists and dairy farmers all over 
the country before it, and thus tind out what kind of 
regulations and notifications they would be ready to 
support in order to stamp out the disease. 

ord OnsLow said that the facts in connection with 
the contagious character of the disease must first be 
ascertained to form a scientific basis. 

Sir C. T. D. ACKLAND said he rather gathered that 
some measures had already been taken which had a 
tendency to lessening the disease, at any rate. It 
—— be of advantage if temporary regulations were 
passed. 

Lord OnsLow said they were measures which it was 
suggested should be voluntarily undertaken by the 
farmers. It would be better to find out, before making 
them compulsery, whether their voluntary adoption was 
successful or not. 

Sir C. T. D. ACKLAND agreed. If there was anything 
which the Societies represented could do to assist the 
department in carrying out the inquiry they would most 
willingly do it. 

After thanking Lord Onslow, the deputation with- 
drew.—-7'he Times. 


Cancer Research at Liverpool. 


A first report of the application of the Liverpool Can- 
cer Research Fund, given by Mr. Sutton Timmis, as 2 
memorial of his wife, has just been published. ‘The 
fund consists of a sum of £10,000, of which an amount 
not exceeding £1,500 may be spent annually under the 
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direction of a committee, the proceedings of which have 
been brought into close relation with the Liverpool 
Royal Infirmary and with the Liverpool University. In } Dear Sir, 
addition to a brief history of the establishment of the 

fund, and to a financial statement, the report contains 


THANKS TO ELECTORS. 


Will you permit me, through the medium of your 


journal, to thank those gentleme ‘re instru- 
an account, by the director of the research, Dr. Griin- : 


baum, of the lines upon which it has been begun and 


mental, by their votes and influence, in securing my 


election to the C sil of the ‘ollege 
will be continued. These are chiefly experimental, as it College of Veteri 


is felt that statistical and geographical inquiries may be 
more effectively undertaken by the London and German 
o sufficient time has yet elapsed for the ‘ 

Blication ; but Dr, | Dear Sir, 


committees. 
attainment of results calling for pu 
Griinbaum mentions, under the head of therapeutical 
investigations, that the “ » aa ” milk ef a cow has 
been tried. It would perhaps not be easy to find a 
better example of the meaningless jargon which is con- 
stantly being coined by modern investigators. The 
word “ cytolytic” has not yet found its way into biologi- 
cal dictionaries ; and, although what it is intended to 
mean may possibly be explained in a footnote appended 
to some paper by its inventor, it is certain that, indepen- 


dently of such explanation, no two persons would be | 


likely to attach the same interpretation to it. The deri- 
vation is, of course, obvious ; but any question either as 
to the nature of the cells concerned or as to the nature 
of the dissolution can only be regarded as a conundrum. 
Whenever Dr. Griinbaum succeeds in establishing any 
new fact, it may be hoped that he will find some means 
of putting his discovery into English.—7'he Times. 


Dinner to the Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. 


The following is a copy of a letter received by the 
President R.C.V.S. and Reeunted to us for publication 
to the profession : 


The Royal Institute of Public Health, 
19, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 
8th June, 1904. 
Dear Sir, 

I am directed to inform you that the Council have 
arranged fora dinner to be given to the Right Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., in recognition of his services 
to Preventive and Tropical Medicine during the time he 
occupied the position of Colonial Secretary, on Thursday, 
June 30th, at 7 p.m. at the Criterion, Piccadilly. 

It had occurred to the Council that possibly some of 
the Fellows or Members of your Council and College 
may like to be present, and I shall be glad, on hearing 
from you, to reserve some tickets, the price of which is 
25s. (inclusive) each. 

I may add that amongst other guests expected to be - 
present are the Prime Minister, the Duke of Abercorn, 
the Duke of Marlborough, the Secretary of State for 
War, General Sir John French, Lord Iveagh, Lord 
Strathcona, etc.—I am, yours faithfully, 

James M.A., M.B., //on. Sec. 


nary Surgeons.—Yours very sincerely, 


H. Tomson. 
28 Pall Mall, 8.W., June 7. 


I will esteem it a favour if you will allow me through 
your columns to thank those members of the profession 
who, by voting in my favour, secured my return asa 
member of the Council of the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons. I can assure them that I will do my 
utmost to further the interests of the profession.— Yours 
very truly, 


Henry 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, 9th June. 


Dear Sir, 
Will you please permit me through your columns to 
thank the 712 gentlemen who so very kindly recorded 
their votes for me at the recent election of members of 
the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
—Yours faithfully, 

Richarp Roperts. 
Tunbridge Wells, June 9th. 


Sir 

T shall be glad if you will allow me through your 
columns to thank those members who so kindly sup- 
ported my candidature at the recent election of members 
of Council.—-I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

Epwakb SEWELL. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL MYSTERY. 

Sir 

Your comments last week upon the statements made by 
Professor Boyce, at that queerly-named Veterinary Society, 
help us to understand what was intended and what is now 
desired. But you confined your remarks to the speech of 
Professor Boyce ; would you permit me to refer to that of 
Mr. Sumner ? 

Mr. Sumner referred first to *‘the abandonment of our 
original scheme,’’ and took us all into his confidence con- 
cerning the initiation of the whole thing. If I understand 
Mr. Sumner rightly he was some time ago invited by Pro- 
fessor Boyce and Dr. Annett to co-operate with them in 
assisting the Institute oi Comparative Pathology, and ip 
connecting it with the veterinary profession. He was much 


The Late Dr. Aitken. 


A movement is on foot among the friends of the late 
Dr. Aitken to express, in tangible form, their regard for 
is services and his memory by subscribing a sum of 
money, to be handed over to the widow and family of 


the formation of a Society. 
veterinary students—only ascheme for research and the 


honoured by the invitation and felt that Mr. Stafford Jack- 


‘son and Mr. Eaton Jones who had also been invited 


‘+ viewed it in the same light.’’ The whole of these gentle- 


'men then formed themselves into a little committee to 
further their views. ‘‘ lt was suggested to them that there 


” 


was “an opportunity for research’’ and they “suggested 
; So far no word of teaching 


their late friend. No formal appeal will be to supply of material by 
the public for subscriptions, but all those who wish ‘enough scheme but confine ly 
this way to show their regard ior the late chemical | ¢j,¢ neighbourhood where it would “mee , 


adviser of the Highland Society are invited to send their 


Then Mr. Sumner casually met Professor Williams at 


subscriptions to Mr. Jas. Macdonald, Secretary of the Manchester and the y both approved orre it ho 
Highland Society, 3George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh, who Professor “threw out the 
will faithfully ra Tas sa a all such communications, that we could not incorporate a College 

g 


and will duly hand over to the late Doctor’s family, all effort.” 


the money so collected.—The North British Agricul- 
turist. 


This was @ new suggestion. Six years previously they 


had discussed the question of in stituting a veterinary school 
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in connection with the Liverpool University, but ‘‘ we 
unanimously agreed it was not in the best interests of the 
profession to start another school.’’ Somehow or other 
Mr. Sumner and his friends changed their opinion, and a 
meeting was arranged with Professor Williams who con- 
sented to bring his school to Liverpool, but there was a 
difficulty—if Professor Williams were owner of the school, 
‘* suppose he fell out and left us, we should have no licence 
to teach.’’ 

Now the scheme is all altered, and those who objected to 
a school tacked on to the Institute of Comparative Patho- 
logy and were not deceived by vague and ignorant talk about 
“a university connection,’’ are acknowledged to be right. 
As Mr. Sumner put it—‘‘Instead of practically coming as 
in the first place in connection with an Institute that was in 
connection with the University, he (Prof. Williams) comes, 
if we have the satisfaction of getting this licence to teach, 
directly as a University asset.’’ All this history we accept 
as true, but what are we to think of the various statements 
made before Mr. Sumner told the truth? Were all the 
allusions to the benefits of a University connection simply so 
much bait to allure fish to the Institute of Comparative 
Pathology? A scheme rushed upon us in this style is sus- 
pect throughout. I should have expected that the gentle- 
men forming that little initiative Committee would have 
washed their hands of the whole thing before now. But 
Mr. Sumner tells us more. Not only is the first scheme 
dropped and the second one dead, but the third whieh is 
now “ hoped for ’’ almost as impossible. 

A university with classes for medical students clearly 
cannot teach veterinary students clinical work. They can 
only offer well equipped laboratories and theories of science. 
The difficulty now is how are veterinary students to see 
any practice? This is not yet settled. Mr. Sumner 
tells us :— 

“There shall be no cheap practice.’’ 

“The Professor will not be allowed to practice as an 

ordinary veterinary surgeon.”’ 

“We are dealing with suppositions. This is our scheme 

if this goes through.”’ 

The rest is not very clear, but the desire seems to be to 
have a hospital for animals built by the subscriptions of 
Liverpool townsmen. This will be managed by a Veteri- 
nary Medical Board on which will be one representative of 
the University Council.’’ (Professor Boyce ?). 

Does not all this more than justify the action of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons? Does not Mr. 
Sumner’s confession cause a feeling of confusion in the 
minds of those who got ecstatic about “the right hand of 
fellowship extended by the University of Liverpool.’’ The 
University has up to now made no official movement 
at all. Let us consider this matter without cant and 
without self-deception.—Yours truly, 

A PRACTITIONER. 


VETERINARY MENDICANTS. 
Sir, 

Is the profession so full that some men are reduced to 
beggary, and does the Flotsam and Jetsam all drift to 
Brighton? Iam induced to ask this question by the fre- 
quency of beggars who call themselves veterinary surgeons, 
and disregard my printed notice that ‘‘callers not seeking 
professional advice are requested to state their business, ’’— 
No, they won’t state their business to my clerk, but it is of 
avery private nature and they must see me personally. 
Two such pesterers have called upon me quite close toge- 
ther. They extenda hand in the most affable manner (one 
could wish that it were clean) and proceed to state the kind 
of assistantship they require, as if I kept a registry office, 
or had advertised for professional refuse. They have either 
been assistants to all the most eminent men I know or 
have been “broke in the wars.’’ They have a Micawber- 
like optimism as to falling into something shortly which will 
be worthy of their great (but previously undiscovered) 
talents, and when I can no longer conceal the boredom of 
their presence, and have made steady strategic movements 
towards the front door, they suddenly call to mind the fact 
that they “really fear that they hav’nt enough ready cash 
to get back to London’? without a loan which they will ' 


most certainly return by post on reaching town. One of 


these gentlemen ina terra cotta vest and general get-up- 


that would have done credit to a stage Irishman, said, ‘ah, 
yes, yes, just so, of course, as you say, I am a perfect 
stranger to you, but your name seems so familiar to me 
that I had forgotten it.’’ This was evidently a formula 
he was accustomed to use to younger men, who might per- 
haps be glad to hear they were famous. Another who had 
perhaps had no opportunities of appropriating stage “ proper- 
ties ’’ confessed that sixpence would for the time clear his 
horizon of the pressing anxiety of something to ——, nol 
won’t say eat, for his nose radiated special Scotch, but he 
too was an optimist; before he had put my sixpence in 
solution. He seemed as unconscious as the terra cotta man 
that no respectable person could have anything to do with 
him, without danger to himself of being excluded from the 
public parks by a recent enactment. 


‘* There were traces of wear on his elbows and knees, 
And his boots had gone down at the heel, 

But ’tis cruel to criticise matters like these 
When one has grown shabby genteel.’’ 


Both of these men were in the thirties and “ without en- 
cumbrance’’ yet they could get down to cadging of hard 
working practitioners with families to support and a position 
to maintain, and I think others ought to be warned against 
them. Small as our profession is, there are probably no 
men of my age but have met with real and undeserved mis- 
fortune among its members, and will agree that such men 
should receive our benefactions if we can possibly spare 
anything out of our small incomes, and not allow ourselves 
to be bled by wasters on their own unsupported statements, 
and after they have occupied our valuable time—or time we 
value. 

Harotp Leenry, M.R.C.V.S. (1877). 


P.S.—Perhaps I should not complain if their statements 
proved true that they had been sent on to me by some 
other V.S. These other fellows are only “ getting a bit of 
their own back’’ as the slang of the day has it, for I cor- 
fess that I often send some cantankerous old woman to the 
‘“‘pottiest ’? man I can think of, telling the old girl that Mr. 
So-and-So is specially clever with such cases as hers, and I 
feel myself unable to do justice to the patient while such a 
bright and shining light as the other fellow is within reason- 
able distance. 


COLLEGE ARMS. 

Sir, 

In answer to a letter written to Mr. Hill on the 3rd inst., 
I received enclosed, which may be information to some of 
your readers who, like myself, have been taken to task by 
an officer of Inland Revenue for making use of our College 
Arms on labels, notepaper etc.—-Yours faithfully, 

Frep. J. Tayror. 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
10, Red Lion Square, W.C. 
June 7th, 1904. 
Dear Sir, 

In answer to your enquiry I have the pleasure to inform 
you that a letter having been addressed to the Inland 
Revenue Commissioners on the subject of members using 
the above, a reply has been received to the following effect. 
viz. :—** That as the College itself takes out a licence to we 
Armorial bearings no duty will be payable by any member or 
officers of the College for the use of the College Armis in connec- 
tion with professional matters.’’—Yours faithfully, 

Artuur W. Hinz, Sec. 

Fredk. J. Taylor, Esq., 

Moseley Village, Birmingham. 


CommMvnIcATIONS, Books AND PAPERS RECEIVED.—Messts- 
F. Hobday, W.H.Dalrymple, G. Upton, F.J. Taylor, 
A. W. Hill, — Young, W.G.B. Dickinson, R. E. Mont 
gomery. Col. Thomson. Capt. M- H. Hayes. G.M., F.E.P. 

Reports of Govt. Entomologist (Cape) 1902-1903. Tilust. 
Guide and List of Apartments, Hotels, ete., Seaside and Place’ 
of Interest in Normandy and Brittany, . & S.W. Ry., do 
Gt. E. Ry., do. L.B. & 8.C. Ry. Yorkshire Telegraph. 
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